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some time before to relieve the ailing Obreskoff. The
only thing this Anglo-Prussian intercession on their
behalf did was to procure for the prisoners more humane
treatment than had been experienced by other tenants
of that dismal jail. The English Government, whose
policy was to foil the French designs and to supplant
Prussian influence both at Petersburg and at Con-
stantinople, exerted itself to prevent a Russo-Turkish
rupture. George III calculated that, by effecting a
conciliation, he would reap a twofold gain: he would
show the Tsarina how great was his power at the Porte
for her good and, at the same time, cultivate that con-
sideration from the Porte to which England, as the first
maritime State, considered herself entitled. To that
end, he wrote both to the Sultan and to the Grand Vizier,
pleading for peace and signing himself their affectionate
brother. Further, as nothing could be done in Turkey
without bribery, the ambassador was authorized to
spend eight or ten thousand dollars, should that sum be
required, in order to obtain due attention for His
Majesty's offer of mediation : it was highly necessary that
the English advances, even though they might be un-
successful, should at least meet with a respectful negative.1
Mr. Murray, armed with two royal epistles, lengthy
instructions, which left little to his initiative and nothing
to his imagination, and ten thousand dollars, had to
persuade the Turks that it was to their interest to come
to terms with the Tsarina : to point out to them Russia's
military superiority; to tell them that they could not
expect any future act of friendship from the only great
Power in Europe that had invariably maintained a
friendly attitude towards them, should they reject his
interposition on that occasion; and, though his instruc-
1 Lord Weymcmth to John Murray, Nov. 23, 1768.